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The development of high school Japanese language pro- 
grams in the state of Oregon has been remarkable since the 
1980s. High school Japanese language educated students, 
however, face problems of articulation as they enter the 
Japanese language program at the University of Oregon. Be- 
cause little attention has been paid to the problem of ar- 
ticulation, a study of their problems is necessary to im- 
prove the situation and achieve more satisfactory results. 
Supported by high school teachers and university instruc- 
tors' interpretations, this thesis presents both statistical 
and analytical interpretations of the situation, focusing on 
how high school students function in high school Japanese 
language programs and how high school Japanese educated 
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students perform in college. It is hoped that this thesis 
will contribute to a deeper understanding of articulation 
problems between high schools in Oregon and the University 
of Oregon. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The rapid increase of Japanese language programs at the 
high school level in the United States is significant. Be- 
tween 1986 and 1990, the number of programs being offered 
expanded from one hundred to nearly seven hundred (Japan 
Foundation, personal communication, 1990). An absolute 
number-wise increase in the number of high school Japanese 
language programs during the 1990s does not seem unrealistic 
(Makino, 1988). 

Studying the expansion of Japanese language education 
in U.S. high schools is meaningful for two reasons; First, 
it is an early opportunity for high school students to learn 
a relatively difficult language (Japanese); and second, it 
monitors the crucial status of Japanese language instruction 
in relation to the already established educational status of 
Spanish, French, or German at the high school level (Makino, 
1988) . 

A smooth transition from high school to college level 
Japanese language instruction is a serious issue, especially 
since the early 1980s when nearly one out of two high school 
students entered college directly after graduation (Maeroff, 
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1983). Understanding the links between the Japanese pro- 
grams in high schools in Oregon and those of the University 
of Oregon is no exception. 

Students with high school Japanese language training 
face many problems in adapting to the Japanese program at 
the University of Oregon. For example, students who have 
studied Japanese in high school receive too little recog- 
nition upon entrance to the university. Thus, there is no 
specifically designed higher-level course for these previ- 
ously trained students. Students entering the university 
who score too low on the placement test for second year 
Japanese must enroll in first year Japanese. The only al- 
ternative is the Accelerated Japanese Program, which covers 
both first and second year levels, but even this course is 
basically beginning Japanese for students \fho have had vir- 
tually no previous training. 

A satisfactory solution needs to be developed by the 
university Japanese language program for the identification 
and special acknowledgement of students who have received 
high school training in Japanese. Otherwise, the predicted 
-remarkable growth" in the 1990s for high school Japanese 
language programs may not be realized. 

To remedy this problem in the state of Oregon, it is 
Important to understand the situation facing students who 
have received high school Japanese instruction and who are 
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enrolled in the University of Oregon Japanese language 
program. To find a solution, an in-depth investigation of 
the entire situation becomes important. Thus, the following 
quantitative and qualitative methods are applied to draw 
certain conclusions which can be analyzed based on the mul- 
tiple data concerning the problems of transition between 
high school and university: 

Three types of surveys are necessary to support the 
quantitative approach: (a) an account of the University of 
Oregon Japanese language students with high school training; 
(b) an analysis of Oregon high school teachers' opinions 
about high school Japanese language education; and (c) an 
analysis of high school Japanese language students' views in 
Oregon • 

The qualitative approach employs interviews with three 
kinds of subjects: (a) university students; (b) university 
professors; and (c) high school teachers. This approach al- 
lows investigation at a more individualized level. 

Through surveys and interviews, this thesis examines 
the complex problems encountered both by high school Japa- 
nese programs in Oregon and by the University of Oregon 
Japanese language program. After analyzing and discussing 
these complicated problems, strategies intended to improve 
the articulation between the two are proposed. The follow- 
ing chapter outlines the history and development of Japanese 
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language programs in the United States and in Oregon in 
particular. The discussion of both high school and univer- 
sity level Japanese language programs reveals many simul- 
taneous developments. 

Chapter III analyzes the problems and findings faced by 
University of Oregon first year Japanese language students 
after finishing high school Japanese language education. 
The chapter also analyzes the opinions of Oregon high school 
Japanese language teachers and high school Japanese language 
students. This aims to find bottom line problems and ideas 
about high school-university articulation in Oregon regard- 
ing the University of Oregon. 

Chapter IV delineates the field research conducted to 
identify and analyze the problems in 1991. Qualitative 
research done through interviews contribute to the discus- 
sion, which suggests methods to improve and smooth the tran- 
sition from high school-to-college. 

Chapter V summarizes the findings and offers recommen- 
dations for over-all improvement in the high school and Uni- 
versity of Oregon Japanese language programs. 

Chapter VI concludes the report by summarizing the 
findings and suggestions presented in the preceding chap- 



ters. 
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CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

In 1971, for the first time since World War II, the 
United States experienced an international trade deficit of 
$2.7 billion, and the 1978 trade deficit was a ten- fold in- 
crease ($28.5 billion) over 1971 (Simon, 1980). Thus, there 
has been growing concern over ways to incraase international 
business opportunities to regain U.S. market share. To en- 
hance international awareness and increase international 
trade to accelerate the U.S. economy, the importance of for- 
eign languages as a business tool in international conmiuni- 
cation attracted attention (President's Commission, 1979). 
It is now recognized as detrimental to the U.S. economy for 
Americans, who live in a global society, to be incompetent 
in foreign languages (Lambert, 1987). In 1987, only one out 
of twenty public high school graduates was proficient in a 
foreign language, and less than 18% of colleges had a for- 
eign language entrance requirement (Lambert, 1987). To 
Improve this situation, effective teaching of foreign 
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languages in high schools and universities in the United 
States is essential. 

U.S. /Japan Relations; Creating the Need for 
Japanese Language Education 

Since the early 1980s, as an increasing number of Japa- 
nese automobile manufacturers, banks, and real estate inves- 
tors began to operate their businesses in the U.S., the 
importance of a close U.S. /Japan relationship became more 
apparent (Franz & Collins, 1989). Although U.S. business, 
especially the automobile industry, suffered severe set- 
backs, new job opportunities for Americans are now being 
made available by Japanese cozporations • Regarding the U.S. 
trade deficit, it is vital for the United States to export 
more of its products to Japan. 

The Oregon Governor's Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies, appointed by then-Governor 
Atiyeh, issued a report in August 1982 which emphasized more 
study of foreign language at all levels and better training 
in the intezmational dimensions of business (Oregon Gover- 
nor's Commission, 1982, p. iii) . The statements that **with- 
out some minimal exposure to foreign language, they [college 
students] will lack a key dimension in dealing with interna- 
tional and intercultural concepts" (p. 16) stressed the need 
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for immediate action by the Oregon Governor's Commission of 
Foreign Language and International Studies. 

Consequently, in 1983, the Oregon International Council 
(1984) was founded to help alleviate this problem. To en- 
hance Pacific Basin awareness, the ** Asian-Pacific Studies 
Consortium** also held workshops for teachers of Japanese. 
They began collecting audiovisual materials for Asian lan- 
guage courses and assisted in the development of study pro- 
grams and workshops in Asia for education majors. One work- 
shop, called **East Asia in the Classroom, provided a series 
of seminars on Japan for elementazry and secondary school 
teachers and invited fifteen Oregon teachers to visit Japan 
for six weeks in the summer of 1985. Another workshop, 
"Oregon and the World, created a slide/tape documentary 
that followed the economic exchange of Oregon wheat sold to 
Japanese customers and Japanese automobiles sold to Oregon 
consumers (Oregon International Council, 1984). Considering 
the developing close relationship, these attempts to in- 
crease understanding of Japan in the State of Oregon have 
been indispensable. Continued efforts by the Council have 
contributed much to the development of the Japan/Oregon 
coimnunity. 
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The Increase in High School Japanese Language 
Proqyap s In the United States 

Both public and private Japcuiese language education in 
U.S. high schools increased seven times between 1986 and 
1990 (Japan Foundation, personal communication, 1990). 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to obtain an accurate count 
of students in high school Japanese programs during that 
period. According to the report on Foreign Language Enroll- 
ment in public secondary schools published in the fall of 
1987 by the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages (ACTFL) (Dandonoli, 1987), the niimber of students 
taking secondary school Japanese in Oregon public high 
schools was only 169 (see Table 1). According to the report 
entitled "Public Precollege Japanese Language Enrollments in 
Oregon," published in May 1985 by the Oregon Depeirtment of 
Education, there were 810 students. Given that the ACTFL 
admits the incomplete nature of this survey, refer to the 
Association of Teachers of Japanese (ATJ) and the National 
Foreign Language Center's report, Japanese Language Instruc- 
tion in the United Stat es: Resources. Practice, and Invest- 
ment Strategy (Jorden & Lambert, 1991). 

Statistics provided by the National Foreign Language 
Center offer another source of information for high school 
Japanese language research in the United States. Although 
data show the number of high school Japanese language 
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Table 1. Sample Enrollment of Secondary School Japanese 
Language Programs in 1985, by State, Grades 7 to 12 



State Nvunber of Students 



Hawaii 7,726 

New York 1,037 

California 967 

Alaska 781 

Oregon 169 

Wisconsin 111 

Minnesota 81 

Georgia 44 

Virginia 24 

Iowa 21 

Texas 13 



Total 10,974 



Source: Derived from Dandonoli, 1987. 



programs rather than enrollments, the information is useful 
in analyzings the situation. Tetble 2 indicates the number of 
programs being offered nationwide. Note that Oregon ranks 
second for the number of programs being offered. 

Oregon Hioh School Japanese 
Programs 

High school Japanese language programs began in Oregon 
in 1980. Following the 1982 report by the Oregon Governor's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
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Table 2. NiHober of High School Japanese Language 
Programs in the United States in 1991 



State 



Number of Programs 



Washington 

Oregon 

Indiana 

Hawaii 

Ohio 

California 
New York 



101 
43 
42 
40 

39 
31 
30 



Source: Derived from Jorden & Lambert, 199 1. 

several activities were initiated to enhance global educa- 
tion in the state, as mentioned above. According to the 
survey on high school Japanese language programs published 
by the Japanese Language Teachers Network, by 1989 there 
were 36 high schools in Oregon with Japanese language pro- 
grams (Shenk, 1989) • This number was the second laurgest in 
the United States, following the state of Washington, which 
offered 64 programs. 

Table 3 shows fall term enrollment figures from 1980 to 
1991, as published by the Oregon Department of Education 
(1992). More than a thousand students have studied Japanese 
in Oregon high schools since 1986. In 1987, 60% of those 
students were enrolled in first year courses and 30% were in 
second year courses. 
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Table 3. Japanese Language Enrollment in Oregon's 
Piiblic Schools, 1980-91 



Year in Program 

: Total Number of 



Year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(% Change) 


Schools 


1980-81 


15 










15 




1 


1981-82 


19 


5 








( 

24 


+60%) 


1 


1982-83 


20 


10 








( 

30 


+25%) 


1 


1983-84 


171 


12 








(+510%) 

183 


4 


1984-85 


421 


69 








( 

490 


+68%) 


12 


1985-86 


583 


198 


29 






( 

810 


+65%) 


26 


1986-87 


733 


220 


86 


13 




( 

1,052 


+30%) 


26 


1987-88 


609 


312 


73 


41 


10 


( 

1,045 


-1%) 


26 


1988-89 


708 


335 


126 


29 


1 


( 

1,199 


+15%) 




1989-90 


950 


385 


157 


55 


1 


( 

1,548 


+30%) 


40 


1990-91 


1,364 


519 


188 


93 


3 


( 

2,167 


+40%) 


52 



Source: Derived from Oregon Department of Education, 1992. 



High school Japanese language programs in Oregon con- 
tinue to grow. A five year curriculum is offered at Port- 
land's Lincoln High School, the first Oregon high school to 
offer A Japanese language program. Although the number of 
students at the fifth year level is still small, it is im- 
portant to note the growth in relationship to the rising 
level of high school Japanese language programs as a whole 
in Oregon. Regarding the transition between high school and 
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college level Japanese programs, the growing enrollment in 
high school programs is reassuring, considering the overall 
picture . 

Despite the success in increasing Japanese language 
programs in high schools in Oregon, a majority of teachers 
have only temporary certificates. One cause of this lack of 
certified teachers is the insufficient number of teacher- 
training programs offered by universities. In the fall of 
1990, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, was offering 
the only Japanese teacher-preparation program in the state 
of Oregon. As yet, only one person has completed this 
program. This problem is discussed in more detail in Chap- 
ter V. 

University Japanese Lancruaoe Programs 
in the United States 

Enrollment figures for college Japanese language 
programs in the U.S. showed a remarkable increase from 1983 
to 1986. The 16,127 registrants in 1983 increased to 23,454 
in 1986, a 45.4% increase (Modern Language Association, per- 
sonal communication, 1990). This enrollment expansion 
demonstrated the growing inttjrest among students in learning 
Japanese . 

Jorden's 1976 report, compiled to analyze Japanese Lan- 
guage Studies in the United States, indicated a narrow but 
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strong inclination for scholarly learning of Japanese at 
that time. University faculty expected students to learn 
Japanese as a means of displaying scholarship as well as to 
communicate freely as Japsuiese specialists'* (Jorden, 1976). 
A need to handle international business communications while 
speaking Japanese did not then exist. However, as the U.S. 
endeavored to increase its exports and international trade 
opportunities with Japan, motives for learning Japanese 
changed. Now, more than ever, during the past two decades, 
the study of Japanese has been transformed from a somewhat 
exotic scholarly pursuit into the acquisition of a practical 
skill with significant economic utility (Coulmas, 1989). 

Kataoka's 1986 study of Japanese language students at 
three U.S. universities showed that the leading motive to 
learn Japanese, supported by 54% of students suirveyed, was 
that "Japanese language study is definitely related to one's 
career goal.'' Thirty-one percent also responded that "Japa- 
nese language study may be related to one's career goals." 
In addition, 85% said that "Japanese is related to one's 
career goals at least to a certain extent," indicating some 
career-related motive (Kataoka, 1986). 

Other, non-career-oriented motives given were: "Inter- 
ested in Japanese culture," "Linguistic curiosity," and 
"Wanted to do something different" (Kataoka, 1986). Unlike 
the traditional academic motive to study Japanese outlined 
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in Jorden's 1976 report, where students were oriented toward 
academic goals, by 1986, the career-related motive domi- 
nated, with new incentives including curiosity and interest 
in something different evolving. 

The Japanes e Language Program At the 
Universitv of Oregon 

The tendency of increasing enrollment in college level 
Japanese language programs is evidenced in the state of Ore- 
gon, as well. The University of Oregon has overseen the 
development of a relatively large undergraduate program. 

Table 4 shows University of Oregon enrollment figures 
in Japanese language programs from 1984 to 1992, as reported 
by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures at 
the University of Oregon. Enrollment figures are shown in 
one column which shows enrollment in Japanese language 
courses only. The largest enrollment increase (28%) was 
recorded in 1986. The decrease in the number of first and 
second year Japanese students at the University of Oregon 
since 1989 was caused by fewer freshmen being admitted 
(3,000 scaling down to 2,000 in 1989). In 1990, there were 
393 students studying Japanese. Due to budget cuts in the 
1991-92 academic year, twelve first year Japanese sections 
were reduced to nine. This resulted in a decrease to 172 
students for first year enrollment, a 10% decrease in the 
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Table 4. University of Oregon Japanese Program 
Enrollment Figures, Fall Terms, 1984-92 



Year in Program Total 
Language 



Year 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(% Change) 


1984--85 


133 


35 


19 


10 




197 


(+26%) 


1985-86 


167 


55 




26 




248 


















(+28%) 


1986-87 


197 


73 


29 


18 




317 
















( +5%) 
(+11%) 


1987-88 


215 


80 


33 


4 




332 


1988-89 


236 


85 


35 


9 


5 


370 


(+13%) 


1989-90 


231 


107 


56 


13 


11 


418 


















( -6%) 


1990-91 


218 


83 


63 


23 


6 


393 
















(-10%) 


1991-92 


172 


90 


51 


'iO 


11 


354 



Source: Derived from information provided by the Department 
of East Asian Languages and Literatures, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, 1992. 



total Japanese language program. The recent tendency to 
have a greater variety of motives for enrolling in Japanese 
language programs (as shown by Kataoka's 1986 study) also 
occurred at the University of Oregon (shown in the data 
based on first year Japanese classes gathered by Kataoka in 
1989; see Table 5) . 

As seen in Table 5, in 1989, business and economics 
were the most popular majors among first year Japanese lan- 
guage students at the University of Oregon, averaging 32.7% 
of the 171 first year studentc with declared majors. East 
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Table 5. University of Oregon First Yeair Japanese 
Students' Major Field of Study, September 1989 



Hajor Number of Students Percentage 



1. 


Business & 
Economics 


56 


32.7 


2. 


Journalism 


16 


9.4 


3. 


Education 


13 


7.6 


4. 


International 
Studies 


11 


6.5 


5. 


Psychology 


10 


5.8 


6. 


Political Science 


9 


5.3 


7. 


East Asian Languages 
& Literatures: 








Asian Studies 


7 


4.1 




Science 


7 


4.1 




Art 


7 


4.1 


8. 


Foreign Language 


6 


3.5 




Sociology & 


6 


3.5 




Anthropo lo gy 






9. 


Linguistics 


5 


2.9 




English 


5 


2.9 


10. 


Physical Education 


4 


2.3 


11. 


History 


3 


1.8 




Law 


3 


1.8 


12. 


Comparative Literatures 


2 


1.2 


13. 


Music 


1 


0.6 



Subtotal 171 (78.4) 

Undeclared 47 (21.1) 



Grand Total 218 (99.5) 



Source: Derived from Kataoka's 1989 data, personal coimnuni 
cation, 1991. 
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Asian Languages and Literatures and Asian Studies scored 
only 4.1%, indicating the dwindling interest in studying 
Japanese for academic reasons alone (Kataoka, personal com- 
munication, 1991). The growing need for people in business 
to learn Japanese presumably provides a more practical rath- 
er than a scholarly reason for studying the language. In 
addition, data from the 47 undeclared students would cause 
some change in the distribution (see Table 5). 

Table 6 shows a different analysis of the data col- 
lected by Kataoka in 1989, and offers comparisons for three 
major academic categories: the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences. In this analysis, the 
majority of first year Japanese language students (74.9%) 
majored in the social sciences, while 21% majored in the 
humanities and 4.1% majored in the natural sciences 
(Kataoka, personal communication, 1991). 

The goal of first year Japcinese language students at 
the University of Oregon (as of September, 1989) is shown in 
Table 7. This analysis from data supplied by Kataoka (per- 
sonal communication, 1991) ranks speaking, reading, and 
writing skills from 1 to 5 on a novice -to -native scale. Re- 
flecting the change toward learning Japanese for practical 
reasons, the mean for speaking at 3.67, was the highest of 
the three skills listed. In the category of native-level 
speaking skill, 34.4% naively believed they wanted to 
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Table 6. University of Oregon First Year Japanese 
Students' Major in Three Academic Categories, 

September 1989 



Category Number of Students Percentage 



Social Sciences 128 74,9 

Humanities 36 21,0 

Natural Sciences 7 4,1 



Total 171 (100*0) 



Source: Derived from Kataoka's 1989 data, personal communis 
cation, 1991, 



Table 7. Initial Goals of University of Oregon's 
First Year Japanese Language Students, 
September 1989 





Novice 








Native 




Level 


1 

(*) 


2 

(*) 


3 
(%) 


4 

(%) 


5 

(*) 


Mean 


Speaking 
(n«215) 


9.7 


8.8 


20.5 


26.5 


34.4 


3.67 


Reading 
(n»214) 


10.7 


5 . u 


23.3 


37.9 


22.4 


3.56 


Writing 
(n-213) 


8.9 


11.3 


20.7 


33.8 


25.4 


3.^5 



Source: Derived from Kataoka's 1989 data, personal communi- 
cation, 1991. 
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achieve smooth, intellectual conversation on any topic. The 
mean for reading, at 3.56, and writing, at 3.55, show that 
the rank order of these two skills agrees with the order of 
increasing difficulty of the four language skills — speeiking, 
listening, reading, and then writing (see Table 7). 

The majority of first year Japanese language students 
intended to achieve middle to fairly high competency in 
speaking, reading, and writing, as shown in Table 7. Since 
the University of Oregon Japanese language program provides 
150 hours of instruction each year, a total of only 600 
hours of instruction is available during the entire four 
year program. Oramagio (1986) reports that students can at- 
tain only an intermediate level of competency after 540 
hours of instruction. Thus, an advanced level of competency 
may be impossible to achieve during a four year language 
program that provides only 600 hours of instruction. It 
appears, then, that first year students' goals are too high 
for the present programs. 

Goals change, however, as classes proceed. After an 
initial two months of instruction, students become less op- 
timistic about their ability to learn Japanese easily. 
According to Hayashi's (1990) research on students' beliefs 
about Japanese language study, 17% of 183 students believe 
they cannot become fluent in the language with only one hour 
per day of college instruction. In addition, 22% believe it 
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will take 5 to 10 years to accomplish fluency (Hayashi, 
1990). 

Comparing the goals of first year Japanese students, 
both those with and those without high school Japanese edu- 
cation, the mean of desired achievement level for speaking 
was higher than for reading, and the mean for reading was 
higher than for writing (see Table 8). 



Table 8. Initial Goals of University of Oregon First Year 
Language Students With and Without High School 
Japanese Language Education, 
September 1989 



Mean With High School Mean Without High School 2-Tail 
category Japanese (n«44) Japanese (n»174) Prob. 



speaking 3.68 (n«44) 3.67 (n«171) .945 

Reading 3. 61 (n=44) 3.54 (n»170) .724 

Writing 3.43 (n=44) 3.59 (n=169) .462 



Source: Derived from Kataoka's 1989 data, personal communi- 
cation, 1991. 



An analysis of the means by t-test checked for signif- 
icantly higher goals held by one group compared with the 
other. As a result, the 2--tail probabilities (testing which 
mean difference would be greater) scored greater than .05. 
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Thus, the hypothesis that the goals of one of the groups 
(students with or without high school Japanese language in- 
struction) was more significant than the other was nulli- 
fied* Both groups, therefore, hold similar goals for speak 
ing, reading, and writing, regardless of previous high 
school Japanese language instruction. 
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CHAPTER III 

SURVEY 
Introduction 

In this study, three types of surveys were conducted to 
analyze Japanese language programs at the University of 
Oregon and in high schools in Oregon. These weres (a) the 
ideas of University of Oregon Japanese language program stu- 
dents with high school Japanese education; (b) high school 
teachers' ideas on Japanese language education; and (c) the 
ideas of high school students in Japanese language programs. 

University of Oregon Japanese Language 
Students With High School 
Japanese Training 

The intention of this survey was to define the circum- 
stances of students in the University of Oregon Japanese 
program during spring term 1991 who had received previous 
high school Japanese language instruction. Out of 60 ques- 
tionnaires distributed to students with high school Japanese 
instruction, 49 responded, a return rate of 80%. One ques- 
tionnaire was unusable due to incomplete responses. The 
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analysis of the survey is therefore based on 48 completed 
questionnaires . 

The survey was constructed to answer the following 
three questions: 

1. What percentage of high school Japanese learners is 
placed in the first year college Japanese program? 

2. Why do students continue to study Japanese? 

3. What problems do students face in the college Japa- 
nese program? 

Students' Major, Placement in College, 
and High School Background 

Of the 48 subjects, 39% listed East Asian Languages and 
Literatures as their major. Business Administration, at 
18%, was the second largest major. The remainder were 
spread among nine majors: Political Science, English, Asian 
Studies, Art, Education, International Studies, Linguistics, 
Science, Journalism, and Undeclared, when East Asian Lan- 
guages and Literatures and Asian Studies are combined, 45% 
of the respondents majored in Asia-related studies (see 
Table 9 ) . 

At the time of survey, the 48 student subjects with 
previous high school Japanese language training were in 
first to fourth year university Japanese language programs. 
Upon entering the university, 67% had been placed in the 
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Table 9. Starting Level of High School Japanese-Educated 
Students At the University of Oregon in 1990-91 

Tear of Program No. of Students Percentage 

1 32 67 

} 80 

1 (Accelerated) 6 13 

2 6 13 

3 2 4 

4 2 4 

Total 48 101 



first year program. If the students from the Accelerated 
first year program (13%) are added to those in the first 
year program, 80% of students with previous high school 
Japanese instmaction began Japanese language study in col- 
lege from the beginning, despite their high school Japanese 
language experience. 

More than half of these students had studied two or 
more years of high school Japanese (see Tcible 10). Within 
the range of one to five years of study, the largest propor- 
tion, at 37%, concentrated in the two year category; the 
second largest concentration, at 26%, is found in the three 
year category. Nearly half the students placed in first 
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Table 10. Nuinber of Years of Japanese Taken in High 
School by Students Placed in First Year Japanese 
At the University of Oregon in 1991 



No. of Years No* of Students Percentage 

1 7 18 

2 14 37 

3 IC 26 

4 6 16 

5 13 

Total 38 100 



year university Japanese had previously studied the language 
for more than three years. 

Accordingly, the question arises: Does high school 
Japanese language instruction raise the level of proficiency 
to university levels? If the quality of high school educa- 
tion programs are analyzed according to (a) the delineated 
pace of progress and (b) the quantification of the depth of 
each step toward progress, the answer appears to be nega- 
tive. This will be discussed in Chapter V. 

Beside formal high school Japanese language instruc- 
tion, the informal experience of living with a Japanese host 
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family can be analyzed. The comparative t-test of 13 stu- 
dents with and 35 students without such experience in high 
school shows no significance regearding placement in college. 
Both result in the mean of approximately a 1.2-year level. 

Table 11 illustrates the correlation between the time 
spent with a host family and placement in college Japanese. 
Time periods range from less than three months to six to 
twelve months. Although a longer time period offers greater 
possibility of , higher level placement, more than three stu- 
dents out of five with six to twelve months' experience were 
still placed in first year college level Japanese. 

Perhaps a major factor in determining students' prog- 
ress concerns the degree of students' study of the Japanese 
language prior to living in Japan and the content of the 
programs in Japan. No information about these factors is 
included in this survey. 

The grading scale set by the University of Oregon Japa- 
nese program placement test is the final screening device. 
The test consists of two parts: writing and speaking. The 
grading scale of the writing portion is: grammar (55 
points), writing (55 points), reading comprehension (60 
points), aural comprehension (50 points). With 220 points 
as a perfect score, the arbitrary classification is 0 to 90 
for first year placement, 90 to 130 for second year, 130 to 
150 for third year, 150 to 180 for fourth year, and above 
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Table 11. Tli&e Period Spent With a Host Family in 
High School and Placement in the University of 
Oregon Japanese Program in 1990-91 



No. of Months Ist Year 2nd Tear 3rd Tear 

0.5-3 7 10 

3-6 0 0 0 

6-12 3 11 

Total 10 2 1 



180 for fifth year placement. The speaking section is an 
oral interview following the format of the ACTFL Oral Profi- 
ciency Interview. 

Interest and Problems High School Japanese- 
Trained Students Face in the University 
of Oregon Japanese Program 

Although as many as 80% of all high school Japanese- 
trained students are placed in first year level classes, 
students are still interested in studying Japanese. The 
questionnaire asked siibjects to check three appliced^le rea- 
son for continued Japanese study in college. The popular 
reasons were: "Interest in culture and people of Japan" 
(63%), "Increasing career opportunities" (61%), and 
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"Planning to go to Japan in the near future** (41%). Those 
who were considering exchange programs in college were part 
of the group who were: ••Planning to go to Japan in the near 
future. •• Other interests were: ••Desire to do something 
different" (27%) ^ -The wish to communicate with relatives 
and in-laws" (27%) , ••The need to retain Japanese knowledge 
already gained" (25%) , and ••The concern for using Japanese 
as a tool to do academic research" (25%). The percentage of 
subjects in the research-oriented interest category con- 
trasts sharply with the findings of the early 1970s (79%) 
(Massey, 1976). 

Although students' interests are representative of 
their positive attitudes, they find some common problems 
while taking Japanese in college. The questionnaire re- 
guested subjects to check all applicable problems. As Table 
12 shows, of the four skills of language (speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, and writing), speaking proved most difficult, 
followed by listening, writing, and reading. Writing Japa- 
nese is less of a problem compared to speaking, because cf 
substantial training in writing hiraoana (Japanese alphabet 
for describing Japaxiese words) and katakana (Japanese alpha- 
bet for describing non- Japanese words ) , with some knowledge 
of kanii (Chinese characters for describing Japanese words). 
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Table 12. Problem Rating of Four Language Skills At the 
University of Oregon by High School Japanese 
Trained Students in May 1991 



Problem 


Speaking 


Listening 


Writing 


Reading 




Ho* of Students 
out of 48 


17 


14 


11 


9 




Percentage 


35 


29 


23 


11 





As their most significant problems, students listed speech 
level complexities (31%), emphasis on speaking (19%), in- 
creased intensity and speed of teaching method (15%), roman- 
ized writing system of the assigned textbook (13%), and 
quantity of homework (10%). 

The advantage and merits students with high school 
Japanese language training experienced were another aspect 
of interpretation, as discussed below. 

Problems Faced by First Year Students With 
High School Japanese Education at the 
University of Oregon in 1991 

Seventeen students with previous high school Japanese 
language education were in the first year Japanese program 
at the University of Oregon in the spring term of 1991. 
Table 13 indicates the length of their high school Japanese 
programs in relation to the kinds of problems these students 
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Table 13. Kinds of Problems and Rating of High School 
Japanese Learners Placed in the First Year 
Japanese Program At the University 
of Oregon in 1990-91 



Number of Years in High School 
Japanese Instruction 



Problem 


1 

(n»4) 
{%) 


2 

{n-5) 
(*) 


3 

(n-5) 
(*) 


4 

(n-3) 
(*) 


Too Quick 


50 


25 


20 


0 


Too Slow 


0 


0 


0 


33 


Speech Level Hard 


0 


25 


20 


0 


Speaking Ability 


50 


75 


80 


33 


Listening Ability 


25 


25 


60 


33 


Reading Ability 


50 


25 


0 


0 


Writing Ability 


50 


25 


0 


33 



faced. While the first year college Japanese program pro- 
gresses too rapidly for two out of four respondents with one 
year of high school Japanese language study, the rate de- 
creases as the length of study in high school increases. 
The first year college class was too slow for one out of 
three students with four years of high school Japanese lan- 
guage study. Reading and writing were less of a problem 
after three and four years of high school Japanese language 
study, although speaking and listening continued to be prob- 
lematic despite longer periods of study in high school. 
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regardless of the number of years students received instruc- 
tion. 

High School Japanese Programs 
in Oregon 

Seven of ten Oregon high school Japanese language 
teachers answered the questionnaires, a response rate of 
70%. 

Gaps Among High School 
Japanese Programs 

Each high school Japanese language program has its ovm 
teaching goal. A scale of one to six on the questionnaire 
signifies the components of language learning (speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, grammar, and culture), provid- 
ing analyzable data to determine teaching goal means. 

Judging from the setting of teaching goals for f irst- 
to fourth year high school Japanese programs collected from 
the sev€in replies (with some multiple answers), first year 
prograiTis indicated the most variability, as indicated in 
Table 14. Although three of the seven teachers answered 
that listening was the primary goal, two claimed speaking, 
writing, reading, and grammar as the primary goal. It can 
be inferred from this wide range of language learning compo- 
nents assigned as a primary goal that high school teachers 
have different teaching goals. 
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Table 14 • Teaching Goals for First to Fourth Year 
High School Japanese Language Programs by 
Seven Schools in Oregon in 1990-91 



Teaching Goals 


1st Year 


2nd Yeeu: 


3rd Year 


4th Year 


Speaking 


2 


2 


4 


3 


Listening 


3 


5 


3 


1 


Writing 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Reading 


2 


1 


2 


0 


Grammar 


2 


2 


1 


0 


Culture 


0 


0 


0 


0 



The seven high school Japanese language teachers set 
all five components (speaking, listening, reading, writing, 
and grammar) as the primary emphasis of the first year pro- 
grams. Teachers held their own views on emphasis. 

The stratification of goals for the second yeaa: of 
language study reflects a more fixed tendency. Listening is 
the primary goal claimed by five of the seven teacher re- 
spondents • Within the same numerical standard, speaking 
holds second place. The prioritization of speaking as the 
primary goal appears for the first time in the third year, 
superseding listening. The setting of teaching goals for 
the fourth year is similar to the third year programs, x \ 
that speaking ranks as the primary goal. Writing, reading. 
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grainmar, and culture have no ranking for the fourth year 
level. One reason may be that teachers can no longer handle 
those areas skillfully. 

High School Students^ Positive Reaction to 
Speaking Activities and Request 
for More Culture 

The ten largest high school Japanese language programs 
in Oregon (see Appendix A) were set as the target sample. 
Eight hundred copies of the questionnaire were distributed 
to high school Japanese language students in those ten high 
schools in May, 1991. Eight schools answered, resulting in 
516 responses, a response rate of 64.5%. 

No previous study was available to analyze high school 
Japanese language students' views in Oregon. With neither 
the necessary data nor any available analysis of high school 
language programs, assessing the sources of the problem 
which culminates in the form of unskillful articulation be- 
comes difficult. Therefore, the present study of high 
school students' views on Japanese language study is signif- 
icant • 

The analysis of the responses shows enrollment figures 
for each level, reasons why students take Japanese, types of 
highly motivating classroom activities, kinds of activities 
students request, average hours of study time at home, and 
whether students plan to continue Japanese study in college. 
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Table 15 shows the total enrollment figure for each 
level. Slightly more than half of the respondents were tak- 
ing first year Japanese; about a quarter were at the second 
year level. Thus, the majority were enrolled at the begin- 
ning and intermediate levels. Very few students were taking 
advanced-level Japanese. 

In asking about high school students' xeeisov^ for tak- 
ing Japanese, respondents were asked to check all listed 
reasons with which they identified. Space was provided for 
writing additional reasons. 



Table 15. Enrollment of Eight High School Japanese 
Language Programs in Oregon in 1990-91 



Year Number Percentage 

1 279 54.3 

2 132 25.7 

3 72 14.0 

4 25 4.9 

5 5 1.0 

6 1 0-2 

Total* 514 100.0 



*Note: Two responses were missing from the total of 516. 
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Students responding to this survey reported that the 
seven major reasons for taking Japanese were: (a) interest 
in Icnowing more about Japan; (b) appeal to qualities of dif- 
ference and challenge; (c) fascination with Japanese cul- 
ture; (d) desire to visit Japan as soon as possible; (e) the 
wish to get a job related to Japan; (f ) fulfillment of col- 
lege entrance requirement; and (g) desire to study in Japan 
while in high school. Table 16 shows the number of re- 
sponses answered and the corresponding percentages for each 
reason. 

Beside their interest and fascination with Japan, high 
school students take Japanese because the language is dif- 
ferent and challenging. As many as 66.7% of the students 
mention this as a reason. 

Students were asked to respond to a check-list of 
classroom activities that motivated them. Space was pro- 
vided to write additional descriptions of activities un- 
available on the list. The principal six classroom activ- 
ities that motivated students responding to this survey 
were: (a) dialogue drills with classmates; (b) question and 
answer drills; (c) writing exercises; (d) creating short 
conversations; (e) reading exercises; and (f) kanii prac- 
tice. Table 17 delineates the number of positive ans%rars 
and the percentages for each kind of classroom activity. 
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Table 16. The Seven Primary Reasons Why Oregon High School 
Students Study the Japanese Language, May 1991 (n=516) 







Mumoer 


Percentage 


1 


All xiiuvxTvo u xn iuiowxng 
more about Japan 


JD / 




2. 


Aii a^^tscix ^udxxuxco v^x 

difference and challenge 




cc n 
DO « / 


3. 


Pasioi nation wi tli .TAn;^noQO 

culture 


9 1; A 


AO O 


4. 


Desire to visit Japan 
as soon as possible 


252 


48.8 


5. 


The wish to get a job 
related to Japan 


210 


40.7 


6. 


Fulfillment of college 
entrance requirement 


193 


37.2 


7. 


Desire to study in Japan 
while in high school 


179 


34.7 


» 

Table 17. The Six Most Motivating Classroom Activities 
Claimed by High School Japanese Language Students 
in Oregon in May 1991 (n=516) 




Activity 


Number 


Percentage 


1. 


Dialogue Drills with Claasukates 


274 


53.1 


?. 


Question and Answer Drills 


265 


51.4 


3. 


Writing Exercises 


244 


47.3 


4. 


Creating a Short Conversation 


225 


43.6 


5. 


Reading Exercises 


223 


43.2 


6. 


Kanii Practice 


188 


36.4 
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Three of the top six activities are related to speak- 
ing, two to reading, and one to writing. From these re- 
sults, it appears that high school students are motivated to 
do more speaking than reading or writing. 

An open-ended question asked: "What other types of 
exercise do you want to do in class? There were four sig- 
nificant responses: students asked for more culture, more 
speaking, more games, and more use of video and T.V. (see 
Table 18) . 



Table 18. Classroom Activities Most Wanted by High 
School Japanese Language Students in Eight 
Schools in Oregon in May 1991 (n^516) 





Activity 


Number 


Percentage 


1. 


Culture 


110 


21.3 


2. 


Speaking 


63 


12.2 


3. 


Game 


45 


8.7 


4. 


Video and T.V. 


29 


5.6 



Although culture is not considered a most important 
emphasis in learning Japanese in high school (see Table 14), 
students claim that they want more culture -oriented 
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exercises, as indicated from the high (49,2%) rating of the 
reason students study the Japanese language ("Japanese cul- 
ture is fascinating"). The discrepancy between students' 
motivation in studying the language and teachers' ordering 
of goals may be the cause of this request for more culture 
in class. Speaking received the second highest request, 
following culture. This shows relationship between stu- 
dents' high motivation for speaking activities, as indicated 
in Table 17. 

The reported average time high school students spend 
studying Japanese at home was 0.56 hours a day. Considering 
the relatively busy schedule most high school students must 
keep when they take more than six classes a day, this is a 
reasonable length of time. Some (16.3%) respondents an- 
swered that no time was spent studying Japanese at home, 
while 38.3% spent less than 0.50 hours a day studying Japa- 
nese at home. 

In response to the question asking about plans to con- 
tinue studying Japanese in college, 68.4% answered positive- 
ly, 15.5% responded negatively, and 15.9% were unsure. 
According to the 117 stibject responses to the open-ended 
question, the main reason for continuing is that •'it is 
necessary for business. 
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Differences Between High School 
and University Levels 

Although there may be more high school students who 
will advance to take third, fourth, and fifth year Japaoiese 
due to the development of Japanese language programs in high 
schools, the majority of high school trained students are 
taking first and second year programs in college. This may 
occur because there are still so few programs in high 
schools offering third, fourth, or fifth year Japanese. 
After graduating from high school, motivated students con- 
tinue to study Japanese in college. In Oregon, such high 
school trained students may enter the University of Oregon, 
which has one of the largest Japanese language program in 
the U.S. 

Despite the scale of the program, the problem of artic- 
ulation between high school and university Japanese language 
programs exists. At the University of Oregon, most students 
who studied Japanese for more than two years in high school 
are still placed in the first year program with total begin- 
ners. Because there is so much repetition of high school 
learning in the first year university program, this place- 
ment is unsatisfactory to students with high school Japanese 
language experience. It is also inappropriate and dysfunc- 
tional to have students with extremely differentiated abil- 
ities in class together, in addition, some students could 
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not have been admitted to the second year program. Such 
students often receive no guidance and may become discour- 
aged • 

One reason why many students with high school Japanese 
training end up taking first year university Japanese 
classes may be due to the acceleration between first year 
and second year university Japanese compared to the high 
school Japanese curriculum. The pace of learning in high 
school classes compared to university classes is apparently 
quite different. Questions concerning the curriculiim con- 
tents in both institutions deserves thorough analysis, e.g., 
whether grammar is taught constructively and if speaking 
skills are approached in a communicative mannor in high 
school. Teacher qualification also needs to be examined; 
whether the teacher is certified or has only an emergency 
certificate suggests another problem. 

If the discrepancy between high school and university 
Japanese language programs is not alleviated, the important 
experience of having studied Japanese in high school will be 
significantly wasted. Since Japanese is ranked as a rela- 
tively difficult language by Liskin-Gasparro (1982), a 
smoother transition between high school and university Japa- 
nese programs is necessary to help students in their pursuit 
to learn Japanese. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INTERVIEWS 

Based on the preceding surveys on the University of 
Oregon Japanese language students with high school Japanese 
education and the high school Japanese language programs of 
Oregon^ further discussion proceeds by analyzing interviews • 
Three kinds of interviews make up the analysis: (a) univer- 
sity students with high school Japanese language education; 
(b) university Japanese language instructors; and (c) high 
school Japanese language teachers. 

University Students^ Interviews 

The preceding survey on the Japanese language students 
at the University of Oregon with high school Japanese educa- 
tion indicated that as many as 67% of high school graduates 
entered the first year program and 13% enrolled in the Ac- 
celerated Japanese program. According to the survey con- 
ducted in the 1990-91 academic year^ 13% of the students 
were placed in second year Japanese and 4% were placed in 
third year and fourth year^ respectively. 

In arranging interviews in February^ 1992^ with univer- 
sity students with high school Japanese education^ it was 
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possible to form the following four interview groups: (a) 
six high school graduates entered regular first year Japa- 
nese; (b) four joined Accelerated Japanese; (c) one was 
placed in third year Japanese; and (d) two were placed in 
fourth year Japanese. No candidate who entered second year 
Japanese was available at that time. 

The interviews focused on the following seven points: 

(a) the reason for starting to take Japanese in high school; 

(b) situations of high school Japanese class; (c) the reason 
for continuing to take Japanese in college; (d) the differ- 
ence between high school and college Japanese programs; (e) 
the advantage in first starting college Japanese after high 
school training; (f) the disadvantage or difficulty in first 
starting college Japanese after high school training; and 
(g) advice for high school and college Japanese programs. 

Since the first three points pertain only to high 
school Japanese language education, the analysis of that 
part covers all four levels of interview groups together. 
The first section on interviewees' interpretations of high 
school Japanese language programs, problems, and benefits 
presents the discussion of these first three questions. The 
second section on interviewees' notion of college-level 
Japanese language programs analyzes the next three ques- 
tions. The last question on advice is discussed in the 
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section called •'Advice for High School and College Japanese 
Language Programs . 

University Students' Interpretations of High 
School Japanese Language Programs, 
Problems, and Benefits 

Students have many reasons for taking Japanese in high 
school and for choosing to continue studying the language in 
college » According to the interviews, two frequent explana- 
tions for beginning Japanese study in high school was per- 
sonal influence by exchange students from Japan and to ob- 
tain better jobs in the future. Although the presence of 
exchange students was not among the top seven reasons for 
starting Japanese in high school, college student respon- 
dents' reported that their interest in Japan was stimulated 
by their Japanese friends. Future job concerns corresponds 
to the fifth leading reason, "The wish to get a job related 
to Japan, - answered positively by 41% of the high school 
student respondents in the survey. 

The most frequent reasons for continuing to study Japa- 
nese in college were enjoyable high school Japanese experi- 
ences regarding cultural interest and better job availabili- 
ty. It is worthwhile to observe that while cultural inter- 
est is one reason given to continue Japanese study in col- 
lege, high school Japanese classes place little emphasis on 
culture. Other reasons for continuing Japanese study were 
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the plan to major in Japanese in college and the wish to 
return to Japan after being on exchange programs. 

The following differences between high school and col- 
lege level Japanese language programs were significant to 
the respondents. High school Japanese language programs 
seemed easy and the pace was slow; the grammar was relative- 
ly unstjnictured, and speaking was emphasized less and writ- 
ing emphasized more. In college, the Japanese program was 
faster paced, with precise grammar explanation and consider- 
able emphasis on speaking in an attempt to help students 
develop communicative competence. 

High school classroom activities that respondents en- 
joyed and felt were beneficial were: q[uestion-and-answer 
type of drills, pair work exercises, role playing to perform 
creative skits, watching and discussing videos, kanji prac- 
tice in groups, and writing sentences with new grammar and 
kan1i . Problems in high school Japanese programs were de- 
fined as: too little grammar with inadequate explanation 
and no expansion or application, meaningless and repetitive 
drills which caused a limited scale of speaking, uncreative 
translation of sentences, and lengthy kanii exercises. 

The treatment of grammar was problematic in high 
school, causing students to become frustrated and to lose 
interest. Although students were expected to understand and 
use particles, no clear explanation was ever given. Drills 
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Intended to train students to master new patterns were miss- 
ing functional points, and the drills were boring and mean- 
ingless. Even if students enjoyed studying kan1i in class 
as a group, the enjoyment changed into desperation at home 
when, according to some respondents, they had to practice on 
kanii work sheets for hours. Since, as noted in the suarvey, 
an hour is twice the average amount of study time spent by 
high school Japanese students, the negative feelings stu- 
dents felt were undeniable. 

One of the problems of high school Japanese language 
programs originates from using handouts rather than using 
textbooks effectively. Despite the increasing number of 
high school Japanese language textbooks on the market, some 
teachers continue to use handouts instead. Since teachers' 
ability was not very high among high school Japanese lan- 
guage teachers, their efforts to create teaching materials 
instead of using textbooks is risky. And while many text- 
books are being introduced, some teachers do not use them 
constructively . 

To improve textbook use, the following case study pre- 
sents a possibility. One student used the same textbook in 
both high school and college Japanese programs. This ap- 
peared to be an ideal situation. However, since this stu- 
dent enrolled in the college program more than a year after 
finishing the high school class, as a result of the 
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interruption, the student had to begin again. Nonetheless, 
if the same textbook can be used in both high school and 
college, it might prove an effective bridge between the two. 

In most cases, culture was treated as a supplementary 
topic, as part of class discussion in understanding the 
Japanese language. In some schools, culture was taught in 
the form of explanation of Japanese history as a way to 
introduce "big c- Culture (Seeyle, 1984). More versatile 
types of teaching of culture are needed. For example, some 
videos on Japanese school life, sports activities, and tele- 
vision shows would appeal to high school students. 

University Students' Notion of College Level 
Japanese Language Programs 

The second part of the interview questions focused on 
the starting levels in college. The three points were: (a) 
the respective college Japanese class levels; (b) advantage 
in college with high school Japanese; and <c) the difficulty 
of resiiming Japanese in college. 

The background in high school Japanese language educa- 
tion varied among interviewees. Within the six high school 
graduates who entered the regular first year Japanese 
classes in college, three had four years of Japanese, one 
had three years, one had two years, and the last one had one 
year. The four students who joined the Accelerated Japanese 
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had four, three, two, and one year of high school Japanese 
programs. Both groups of high school graduates who were 
placed in third and fourth year college Japanese programs 
had four years of high school Japanese, including one year 
of an exchange program in Japan. 

The typical findings about the college Japanese pro- 
grams were the emphasis on speaking and grammar. Stress on 
writing and reading was also evident in some courses, such 
as Accelerated Japanese. 

The regular first year program was geared towards func- 
tional use of Japanese with much emphasis on speaking. Writ- 
ing and reading were less emphasized. Regarding grammar, 
reviews such as how to use particles were helpful, even for 
students with three to four years of high school Japanese 
language education. 

The Accelerated Japanese program placed emphasis on 
graimnar and provided more precise explanations. It required 
hard work based on an intense pace of study, covering a two- 
year program in only ore year. Thus, much speaking, writ- 
ing, and reading were expected in the Accelerated Japanese 
program, and studying grammar was also important. Siibse- 
quently, adaptation to the fast pace of the class in the 
first two months of a new school year was difficult for 
students with high school Japanese education. 
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One encouraging finding concerning the Accelerated pro- 
gram was that, despite the demanding course which met eight 
hours a week, the Accelerated Japanese classes were always 
stimulating for the students. This indicated that Acceler- 
ated Japanese accommodated students with high school Japa- 
nese who had not achieved the second year level in college, 
and that it gave them the opportunity to advance more quick- 
ly than beginners (Fujii, 1989). 

Third and fourth year level Japanese required consider- 
able homework to train students to read and write in new 
ways and to develop a larger vocabulary. The amount of home- 
work seemed excessive for one third year student. The 
fourth year program maintained a strong interest in busi- 
ness-oriented context leading to realistic, functional con- 
versations. Even if the fotirth year program did not put its 
main emphasis on business, it was one high school Japanese 
educated freshman's perception that some exercises were dif- 
ficult due to a business-flavored orientation. 

Analysis of the advantages of starting college Japanese 
for those who have had some Japanese in high school reveals 
key elements to consider in designing the ideal articulation 
between high school and college Japanese programs. The ad- 
vantages of releaming knowledge gained in high school Japa- 
nese about graxmnar in the beginning levels and the mainte- 
nance of speaking skills in the higher levels were evident. 
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Regular first year students with four years of high 
school Japanese commented that the first two college terms 
were good reinforcement to consolidate Japanese grammar 
learned in high school. The confidence and relaxation in 
participating practices helped these studentis learn better. 

The fast-paced Accelerated Japanese student with four 
years of high school Japanese thought that experiences in 
high school programs were generally good. The respondent 
with three years study found that the course was fairly easy 
and had no problem in orthography. None of the students in 
Accelerated Japanese had problems with orthography. Regard- 
ing speaking, the respondeat with four years of Japanese 
language background thought that acquired conversation 
skills in high school were fine as an introduction. A good 
knowledge of grammar was quite important for a student in an 
Accelerated Japanese program. The student with three years 
of experience expressed this finding based on the student's 
accomplishment in high school. 

For the student who enrolled at the third year level, 
the speaking ability gained during an exchange program to 
Japan was essential. The fourth year students thought that 
speaking was easy and smooth; they had been trained by vari- 
ous pragmatic practices in high school, including studying 
in Japan. The level of the fourth year course was high 
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enough to maintain the speaking skill acquired through the 
exchange program experiences in Japan* 

Regarding the difficulty of studying college Japanese 
programs, grammar, speaking, reading, and writing all 
presented some problems. This may be due to the lack of 
exercises in high school Japanese to learn the language in 
depth. The need for more communicative-oriented speaking 
exercises in high school was evident (see Appendix B) . Al- 
though reading and writing tended to be less of a problem 
than speaking, studying of these two skills in college was 
difficult because of the fast pace and the large amount of 
work. Despite good grammar explanation in college, parti- 
cles remained difficult for the students with previous high 
school Japanese language experience, as with the other stu- 
dents . 

Concerning speaking skills, respondents reported that 
there were too few speaking exercises in high school. Some 
practices consisting of a question-and-answer pattern were 
difficult for first year college students with one year of 
high school Japanese. One student in the regular first year 
college program who had had three years of high school Japa- 
nese was shocked at how difficult it was to speak Japanese 
in the college class. The pace of speaking exercises was 
brisk even for the Accelerated program students with two and 
three years of high school Japanese; they needed more time 
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to think. The speech level requiring the use of honorifics 
was difficult for the fourth year starter. 

Due to the faster pace of the college curriculiim, first 
year reading and writing tended to be difficult for a 
student with only one year of high school Japanese. Simi- 
larly, in the Accelerated program, reading was difficult for 
the student with three years of background because more time 
had to be allocated to comprehension. In the third year 
program, reading and writing also received discouraging 
comments. Because of students' bewilderment at the rapid 
pace of instruction, it was possible to follow the progress 
of the third year class only if students could obtain appro- 
priate personal guidance from the instructor. 

The difficulty of grammar regarding particles was evi- 
dent. High school Japanese did not help. To the first year 
students with high school Japanese language education, un- 
derstanding particles was a big problem; it was sometimes ex- 
tremely hard to understand particles even in college 
classes. 

Advice for High School and College 
Japanese Lang uage Prog rams 

Based on the understanding of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of respective levels of the University of Oregon 
Japanese programs, the general advice for high school and 
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college Japanese programs developed as follows. Well- 
structured teaching which sets a faster pace of progreims and 
more conversational activities to enhance speaking skill is 
important. A suggestion by the Accelerated Japanese stu- 
dents was that more short story reading was important in 
high school. 

The recommended teaching element to be continued in 
high school Japanese classes was the introduction to Japa- 
nese culture. Students felt that the information was very 
helpful and guided the pursuit for the studying of the Japa- 
nese language in college. Although it was not a major top- 
ic, the same third year student expressed the value of ex- 
change programs in Japan as a different way of studying. 
This is understandable because the students who were placed 
in third and fourth year college Japanese programs all expe- 
rienced exchange programs in Japan. 

The advice for college Japanese program came only from 
the regular first year program and Accelerated program stu- 
dents. They thought that the college program needed to un- 
derstand the adjustment problems for high school Japanese 
educated students facing the faster pace of college-level 
Japanese language education. As an example, the knowledge 
of grammar, especially particles, turned out to be so prob- 
lematic that learning sometimes seemed hard. But some pre- 
vious knowledge about particles was helpful in studying. 
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compared with complete beginners in college. Students in 
the Accelerated program felt that more speaking was neces- 
sary to enhance conversational skills, and they also asked 
for more reading to raise practical reading skill. This 
request would be realized by the third term short story 
reading sessions. The learning goals held by beginning 
level college Japanese language programs were highly demand- 
ing. It seemed to reflect the students' rush to learn the 
language successfully after several years of slow-paced high 
school Japanese education. 

University Japanese Language 
Instructors 

To understand the present situation of the university 
Japanese language programs receiving high school Japanese 
educated students, interviews with university Japanese in- 
structors were informative and thought-provoking: two in- 
structors at the University of Oregon were interviewed in 
person, one instructor at Oregon State University was in- 
terviewed by phone, one University of Hawaii professor was 
interviewed in person, and one undergraduate academic ad- 
viser at the University of Hawaii answered interview sheets 
in writing. 

The interview questions were on the following five 
points: (a) the difference between high school and college 
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Japanese programs and classroom situations; (b) how often 
and in what manner one meets wiuh high school Japanese lan- 
guage teachers; (c) strength and weakness of high school 
Japanese educated students in college programs; (d) problems 
with high school Japanese educated students and the reason; 
and (e) request for high school Japanese language students 
and teachers. 

University Japanese Language Instructors' Thoughts 
on High School and University Japanese 
Language Programs : Problems 
and Benefits 

According to university Japanese language instructors, 
curriculum, teaching goals, classroom management, teacher 
qualification, students' learning strategies, grammar, and 
speaking skill all had some problems in high school Japanese 
language programs. Writing skill (orthography) gained in 
high schools was beneficial. 

High school Japanese programs had different curricula 
among themselves. Also, due to unclear teaching goals, the 
curricular differences even between some grade levels within 
the same high school program were evident due to the lack of 
communication . 

Regarding the setting of teaching emphasis, university 
faculty admitted that high school Japanese language programs 
had too flexible teaching objectives to serve younger 
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students with immature, unproductive learning styles. 
According to the interviewed University of Oregon instruc- 
tors, one teaching goal of the university was to serve those 
who needed to fulfill the two year foreign language require- 
ment for the bachelor of arts degree. The functional goal 
was to train the students to be orally proficient. However, 
high schools had no explicit, feasible teaching goals. 

While the university Japanese language programs had a 
clear teaching goal aimed at enhancing speaking skills espe- 
cially, high school programs did not achieve good speaking 
skills. Concerning this difference, however, the University 
of Hawaii adviser wondered whether high school Japanese pro- 
grams should have the same teaching goals as universities. 
The reason was that high schools sexrved different popula- 
tions, and it was natural that their priorities should dif- 
fer. 

High school students' desire to speak with the assis- 
tance of attractive and entertaining teaching approaches 
such as group activities and games seemed to be in line with 
proficiency-oriented teaching. Therefore, interesting peda- 
gogical techniques were indispensable in motivating students 
to study. However, few high school Japanese language teach- 
ers were trained well enough to seirve these needs and uti- 
lize such innovative teaching approaches. 
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Concerning teacher qualification, some teachers in 
Oregon were not foreign language teachers, but science or 
social studies teachers teaching Japanese as their second 
teaching subject. Furthermore, the poor quality of teachers 
meant inappropriate guidance for students who did not have 
appropriate and effective learning strategies. The students 
needed to receive effective advice from well trained Japa- 
nese language teachers to learn how to study a foreign lan- 
guage in high school (Hayashi, 1988). 

More college students had good learning strategies than 
did their high school counteirparts • High school teachers 
tried to guide their students in learning strategies similar 
to those in college. If university students have serious 
problems in learning Japanese, they can attempt to remain in 
class by receiving assistance from instinictors, or they can 
drop the class in the middle of a term. In high school, 
dropping a class was not an easy or typical option. 

The University of Hawaii professor and the University 
of Oregon instructors pointed out that high school Japanese 
trained students did not have solid grammar. Students were 
incapable of writing sentences because of this weakness in 
grammar. The University of Hawaii adviser suggested that 
high school classes may have students of widely varying lan- 
guage proficiency levels. 
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To the university instructors^ the benefit of high 
school Japanese language education was orthography skill in 
writing hiraoana and katakana > The high school Japanese 
trained students' knowledge of hiraqana and katakana was 
satisfactory. The students did not need to learn the writ- 
ing systems in the beginning level courses. Concerning 
kanii , however, although learning kanii provided very high 
motivation for high school students, teaching them without 
context was unsatisfactory. In some cases, studying how to 
write thirty kanii in class could be fun, but if how to use 
them in sentences is not taught, it cannot be recommended as 
a technique. On the whole, high school Japanese educated 
students' orthographic skills were sufficient to continue 
studying Japanese at the first year level in college. 

Understanding the differences between high school and 
college Japanese language programs seemed particularly dif- 
ficult without good information from both sides. The exis- 
tence of limited networking between college and high school 
Japanese programs was evident. Although there were some 
meetings on articulation ^ivailable at conferences as re- 
ported by the University of Hawaii professor, the opportu- 
nities were not available for those who could not attend 
such conventions. In Oregon, the only opportunities univer- 
sity instructors had to meet high school Japanese language 
teachers was by attending regional conferences, such as the 
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Council of Foreign Language Teachers (COFLT) and the Oregon 
Association of Teachers of Japanese (OAT J) . Since no one 
was assigned administratively responsible for the 
articulation, it was inevitable that only minor conraiunica- 
tion took place between the University of Oregon or Oregon 
State University and the local high school Japanese language 
programs. The University of Hawaii academic adviser 
occasionally attended articulation meetings and conferences, 
but on the whole, no regular communication existed between 
the university and high school Japanese programs. 

The University of Hawaii professor suggested that bet- 
ter communication might be enhanced not by universities, but 
by organizations such as the Association of Teachers of 
Japanese, Academic Alliances in Foreign Languages and Liter- 
atures (a collaboration of high school and college foreign 
language teachers), and the Hawaii Association of Language 
Teachers • 

University Japemese Language Instructors' 
Interpretations of High School 
Japanese Educated Students' 
Learning in College 

Recommendable aspects of high school Japanese trained 
students were: good orthographic skills in using hiraoana 
and katakana , with the knowledge of numerous kanli . Also, 
accurate knowledge of many words was present. If students 
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had solid grammar knowledge, then they could construct gram- 
matically correct sentences. Listening skills were fairly 
good. Regarding the cultural aspects of language usage, 
high school Japanese language educated students had consid- 
erable knowledge. 

The university instructors responded that problems with 
high school Japanese educated students in college were their 
lower interests than absolute beginners, sociolinguistically 
inappropriate knowledge about Japanese, a shaky grasp of 
basic grammatical stmictures, and poor speaking skill. 

Due to the fast-paced, uninviting review contents of 
the college-level beginning program in relation to high 
school Japanese pj.ograms, students were bored with the re- 
view sessions. For example, writing skill covering hiraqana 
and katakana was such that high school Japanese trained stu- 
dents did not need to review the writing systems in the be- 
ginning level courses. This discouraging effect of review 
sessions is problematic, because this time period can be 
utilized to prepare and train high school Japanese educated 
students for college Japanese programs. However, because 
those students tend not to concentrate on studying, they may 
easily lose track of their progress, since college beginning 
level Japanese programs proceeded rapidly. Consequently, 
some students with a high school background start to fall 
behind within a year in the first year college program. 
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Sociolinguistically inappropriate knowledge £ibout Japa- 
nese was a problem* For example, although the expression of 
refusal to offer in Japanese was supposed to be indirect, 
high school Japanese educated students tended to use direct 
refusal. Lacking appropriate pragmatics of the Japanese 
language, the students' noi-ivnn of Japanese was dry and me- 
chanical* Consequently, their communication strategies are 
often weak and unconvincing. It was shocking for students 
to discover these problems at the university level. To com- 
pensate for the discrepancy between high school and college 
Japanese language programs, instructors had offered a de- 
tailed explanation on grammar to clarify the situation. 

The poor understanding of basic grammatical structures, 
particularly particle usage, was problematic and also deci- 
sive in placing high school Japanese educated student at the 
first year level. Speaking cibility was not satisfactory to 
begin the second year level. 

Advice from University Japanese Language 
Instructors to High School Japanese 
Language Teachers 

Two different viewpoints were presented. The Universi- 
ty of Oregon instructors thought that more communicative 
speaking practices backed up by good grammar should be 
available in high school Japanese language programs. Also, 
although it depends on high school teachers' ability and re- 
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sources, more carefully planned curriculum would succeed in 
raising students' grammar knowledge and speaking ability. 

To one University of Oregon instructor, it was impor- 
tant to enhance speaking skills by training with shorter and 
more lively discourse-oriented sentences. The communicative 
approach to skillfully using graimnar patterns was important 
for high school students to build a foundation of Japanese 
language learning. With regard to culture, the instructors 
emphasized the importance of understanding the Japanese 
culture in both the tradition ••capital-C" culture and daily 
lifestyles culture. High schools should involve both types 
of cultural teaching to enrich the ideas about the Japanese 
language. Although it would be limited to a small number of 
students, more provision for short homestay programs in 
Japan would be appropriate for obtaining a balanced view of 
the two types of Japanese culture. Such programs would 
widen high school students' perspectives, which could con- 
tribute much to the understanding of the Japanese language. 

The University of Hawaii academic adviser thought that 
Hawaiian high school Japanese language programs had their 
own goals and seirved their own functions. The adviser sug- 
gested that only if any particular high school teacher want- 
ed to learn how best to prepare students for the University 
of Hawaii program would it be possible to make recommenda- 
tions. His point was that local high school programs did 
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not exist solely as the preparatory educational system for 
students to enter the University of Hawaii program. 

Attitudes toward articulation regarding requests for 
high school Japanese programs from the university position 
differed between the University of Oregon and the University 
of Hawaii, but neither had close relations with high school 
programs or exchanged views frequently. 

High School Japanese Lancmage 
Teachers ' Interviews 

The problems and advantages of classroom situations of 
high school Japanese language programs in Oregon are the 
keys to understanding high school Japanese educated stu- 
dents ' backgrounds. By interviewing three public high 
school Japanese language teachers, two non-native and one 
native speaker, a closer look at high school Japanese lan- 
guage programs was possible. Given that 63% of high school 
Japanese teachers were non-native and that 37% were native, 
the kinds of problems that can occur were more related to 
non-native speakers (Orecnn Department of Education, 1992). 
The interview questions were on the following five points: 
(a) the reason for choosing to teach Japanese in high school 
and the classroom situations; (b) work conditions; (c) 
availetbility of access to other high school teachers; (d) 
availability of chance to exchange ideas about articulation 
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problems with university teachers; and (e) whether the 
program was run without problems. Based on these questions, 
the following problems were discussed. 

Difficulties related to Japanese language teacher qual- 
ifications were apparent. None of the three teachers inter- 
viewed had high school Japanese language teacher certifica- 
tion, so problems they reported were related to this defi- 
ciency. For non-native speakers, the knowledge of the Japa- 
nese language was sometimes inadequate for effective teach- 
ing. To overcome this problem, advice provided by Japanese 
language professors at the University of Oregon and Japanese 
friends was invaluable. For example, grammar explanation 
was helpful for high school teachers preparing for classes. 
Teaching speaking skills was also difficult for the two non- 
native teachers. While it can be helpful for students to 
listen to audio tapes and repeat phrases and sentences for 
mechanical training, no further training related to speaking 
for fluency was possible without native speaker assistants 
from Japan. 

Unlike other high school foreign languages, such as 
French, Spanish, and German, the state of Oregon has no 
textbook guidelines for Japanese. Because teachers felt 
that the quality of available textbooi:s was poor, including 
some that looked like •♦comic books , some teachers developed 
their own workbooks and supplementary teaching materials. 
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Some teachers, however, had few concrete ideas about what to 
teach in class* As a result of not having reliable text- 
books, high school Japanese teachers were so busy creating 
teaching materials that they felt unable to fulfill other 
requirements such as counselling school activities. The 
problem of textbook shortage and a lack of curricula among 
high school Japanese language teachers must be solved. One 
way to accomplish this goal is for the state of Oregon to 
set guidelines for high school Japanese language curriculum 
and textbooks. 

Another problem teachers faced was the shortage of 
equipment, such as computers and language labs, which were 
unavailable in most high schools in Oregon. While an audio 
tape can be played in front of a class, a tape recorder 
cannot correct students' pronunciation, as can be done pro- 
ductively in an interactive language lab. The use of such a 
lab to achieve fluency and listening ability is also impor- 
tant. 

Although non-native speaker teachers found native 
speaker teaching assistants helpful in allowing tochers 
more preparation time, native speaker assistants are hard to 
find and harder to finance. Unless foundations paid for 
their services, funding for native-speaker assistants was 
unavailable. In addition, compared to teaching on one's 
own, the native speaker teacher thought the burden of 
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training native speaker assistants to fit into American high 
school classroom situations would be too complex. 

Communication among high school teachers was another 
fiindamental problem. Teachers wished to exchange informa- 
tion with other high school Japanese educators, but it was 
difficult. They depended on regional conferences, such as 
COFLT and ATJO. Meetings on a smaller scale have been 
formed in some areas, but have not yet expanded throughout 
Oregon. A national-level newsletter issued by the Japanese 
Language Teachers Network, coordinated by the University 
High School of the University of Illinois, was somewhat 
helpful in learning about new trends. 

Communication between high school and college Japanese 
language teachers was also lacking. No organization coordi- 
nates meetings designed for both high school and college 
Japanese language teachers, and regional meetings such as 
COFLT and ATJO are not popular among college educators. 
Consequently, no communication occurred concerning probleias 
related to high school Japanese language trained students' 
performance in college. High school teachers believe it is 
necessary to exchange ideas with college faculty, and at- 
tempts by the Academic Alliance, a collaborative network of 
foreign language high school and college faculty, is worth 
noting • 
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At present, as many as 80% of high school Japanese 
educated students are placed in the University of Oregon's 
first year program, and 13% are placed in second year pro- 
grams. This low rate of students entering higher Jevel 
cla&^os could be due to the lack of speaking emphasis in the 
high school curriculum. Information to high school Japanese 
language teachers concerning what types of questions are 
given on the placement tests could be helpful. One high 
school Japanese language teacher thought that high school 
teachers would agree that using standard achievement tests 
as a placement test would be fair. 

Most high school teachers believed that entering upper 
level college Japanese language programs would be too hard 
for most of their students. One teacher thought that, be- 
cause of the comparatively slower pace and unstmictured 
style of high school Japanese language programs, the average 
student's ability would not extend to the second year col- 
lege level, even after four years of high school Japanese 
language education. Another teacher said that, in order to 
prepare themselves, high school students should be informed 
about the college textbook and curriculum. Furthermore, the 
implementation of college-bound and general-interest Japa- 
nese language classes in high school could be helpful for 
meeting students' needs more accurately. 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCUSSION 
Review of Surveys and Interviews 

The survey and interviews of this research present many 
important findings to be considered in improving articula- 
tion between the University of Oregon Japanese language pro- 
grams and high school Japanese language programs in Oregon, 
The interpretations of the survey aiid inteirviews may stand 
true for other institutions of higher education in Oregon* 
Without the realization of the improvement of problems in 
other institutions as well, high school Japanese educated 
students would continue to have problems elsewhere. 

The surv^ey indicated the delineated pace of progress in 
high schools and the difference of the quantification of the 
depth of each step toward progress between high schools and 
the University of Oregon. However, is it that depressing? 
The comparison of survey and interviews uncovers some new 
dimensions to be considered: for example, students' motiva- 
tion, lack of textbooks, teacher qualification, teaching of 
culture, and teaching emphasis concerning the prioritization 
of speaking. 
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High Academic Enthusiasm Among High School 
Japanese Educated Students 

According to the survey, at the University of Oregon, 
academic enthusiasm and motivation of high school Japanese 
educated students are higher than those of college level 
beginners. While 45% of high school Japanese educated stu- 
dents major in Asia-related studies, only 4.1% of college 
level Japanese language students choose Asia-related 
studies. This is a positive indication that high school 
Japanese language teachers have considerable influence on 
the learning of Japanese. It is an encouraging tendency in 
the positive evaluation of high school Japanese language 
education. One reason for this tendency may be interests 
found by students studying Japanese in high school, includ- 
ing cultural awareness. Although the teaching of culture is 
reported to be too little, its positive effect shows in this 
result. Both the survey and the inteirviews with university 
students with high school Japanese language education also 
pointed out two common reasons respondents continue to take 
Japanese: enjoyable cultural interest and better job avail- 
ability. Their enthusiasm is high. 

Interviews with the university instructors, however, 
revealed that high school Japanese educated students in col- 
lege had lower interests than absolute beginners. One 
problem is their accumulated knowledge about Japanese, but 
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their lack of the skill in using this knowledge. Bridging 
this potentially high interest (inferred from their academic 
major) and low interest due to already attained knowledge 
about Japanese would be extremely helpful for articulation. 
To do this^ the provision of a course catering to high 
school Japanese educated students would allow them to real- 
ize their ability in appropriate ways in class. 

Lack of Textbooks and Problem 
of Teacher Qualification 

The lack of textbooks is a serious issue. Although 
many teachers supplemented textbooks with handouts, suitable 
textbooks should be used as a main source of teaching in 
high school. This would allow teachers more time for satis- 
factory preparation, rather than rushing to make handouts 
for every class. High school students need to be provided 
with useful vocabulary and expressions, situational exer- 
cises, and basic grammar in textbooks. Pictures and games 
could also help enhance students' motivation to study. 

Due to the lack of textbooks and the problem of teacher 
qualification, high school Japanese language teachers face 
difficulties in managing their Japanese language programs. 
Owing to poor teacher qualification, such as the inability 
to train students to speak communicatively, high school 
Japanese language students are exposed to inadequate grammar 
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explanation and meaningless drills in an attempt to under- 
stand sentence structures and usages. Even when high school 
teachers spend hours making lesson plans and developing 
suitable teaching materials^ their lack of knowledge makes 
the effort ineffective. Since high school teachers are al- 
ready busy teaching and counseling, time available for prep- 
aration can be limited* 

Although many high school Japanese teachers are certi- 
fied in other areas, such as English as a Second Language, 
social sciences, and mathematics, high school Japanese lan- 
guage classes are not taught by trained, certified special- 
ists, a distressing finding. The problem of teacher qual- 
ification is a serious issue, it is hoped that Pacific Uni- 
versity will soon succeed in providing many well-trained 
teachers for high school Japanese language programs. 

At present, few teachers are being certified because of 
the many certification restrictions, such as the requirement 
to pass the standardized National Teacher Examination (NTE) 
and the California Basic Educational Skills Test (CBEST) . 
Native speakers are unlikely to achieve satisfactory scores 
on those tests; nonetheless, they are required to prove 
their ability by taking those tests. More institutions of 
higher education in Oregon need to provide teacher training 
courses to confront this shortage of certified teachers. 
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Teacher training also needs to be provided by universi- 
ties to improve present high school teachers' curriculxiin 
development and teaching skills. Because most high school 
Japanese language teachers have not been trained to teach 
Japanese as a foreign language, the provision of basic 
courses concerning teaching of Japanese as a foreign lan- 
guage would be most helpful. Since high school teachers 
often do not teach during the summer, such classes in uni- 
versity summer programs might be practical. Without such 
training, improvement of textbooks would contribute little 
to the advancement of the quality of teaching in high school 
Japanese language programs. 

Teaching Speaking, Reading. 
Writing, and Culture 

During both the survey and the interviews, it became 
evident that speaking was emphasized to a greater extent at 
the University of Oregon than in the high school Japanese 
language classes. Examination of high school students, how- 
ever, indicated their positive reaction to speaking activi- 
ties. The problem was the difference in speaking activities 
used in high school and in college. While the University of 
Oregon used a highly communicative approach in helping stu- 
dents speak and function meaningfully, high school students 
use conventional audio-lingual speaking exercises (see 
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Appendix B) • As a result, high school Japanese language 
educated students speak more poorly than expected by college 
instructors. A more conununicative approach must therefore 
be tried in high school Japanese language classes to allow 
student to speak more functionally. 

High schools sezrvre different populations, however, and 
it is inevitable that their teaching emphasis differs from 
those of the University of Oregon. If the articulation of 
both programs are to be realized, then some reconsideration 
needs to be attempted by both sides. For example, high 
schools could offer more fast-paced speaking practices by 
training teachers to teach in the communicative method, 
although such a method could be a challenge for non-native 
teachers. The university could assist high school Japanese 
educated students to be more communicatively competent in 
class by gj-ving them more time co prepare and perform. 

Problems faced by high school Japanese educated stu- 
dents in the first year college program were primarily in 
speaking, but, according to the survey, reading and writing 
were also difficult for some respondents. The majority who 
claimed problems with reading and writing had taken Japanese 
for only one to two years in high schools According to the 
interviews, however, speaking was much more difficult than 
reading and writing. This discrepancy between the survey 
and the interviews is most likely due to the interviewed 
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students' length of high school Japanese education (longer 
than two years ) • What becomes evident is that speaking is a 
most difficult achievement, regardless of the length of time 
one spends in high school Japanese. 

Although the teaching of culture attracted much atten- 
tion from high school students in the survey, teachers' 
classroom response to this enthusiasm is not yet strong 
enough. As the interviews revealed, some high schools teach 
history as culture, but this is just a small category of 
what the students expect as culture. Students want to know 
more about the daily life of the Japanese people. A much 
wider range of culture, especially in terms of "small c" 
culture, must be provided. 

Necessary Provision of More Variety of Courses 
in Universities and High Schools 

High school Japanese educated students tend to lack 
class motivation to engage in serious day-to-day study of 
Japanese in college. It seems probable that if high school 
educated Japanese language students were placed in classes 
with others with similar backgrounds, these students would 
be more likely to continue to show motivation in studying 
Japanese . 

Another problem is content duplication. If high school 
Japanese educated students are placed in a special sections 
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to study Japanese, then unnecessary content duplication 
could be avoided. One especially discouraging duplication 
during first year college Japanese is orthography. If this 
duplicated component were replaced with other elements, such 
as grammar, high school Japanese language educated students 
would more effectively gain new knowledge. 

Further Investigations and Suggestions 

Lack of ContHiunication Between High 
Schools and Universities 

The lack of communication between high school and col- 
lege educators, such as a regular exchange of thoughts and 
ideas adDout Japanese language education, is a principal 
problem of articulation. The difficulty of communication 
between the two often stems from differences in their pro- 
fessional teaching environments (Wilbur, 1981). College 
faculty have intermittent teaching assignments, private 
office, and facilities to do research. Public high school 
teachers have little private space, and seldom have opportu- 
nity for planning and research (Wilbur, 1981). To overcome 
this difference, time and space for both groups need to be 
provided so they can share their ideas. Considering that 
high school teachers feel it necessary to participate in 
teacher training, attending joint workshops might improve 
this situation. Although there may be limited time for 
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these attempts in addition to daily teaching, efforts need 
to be made. 

To arrive at some standard ideas on curriculum plan- 
ning, better channels of communication should be developed 
between high schools and colleges. Unplanned content dupli- 
cation and misuse of time is a problem, since it damages 
students' motivation (Wilbur, 1981) • The University of Ore- 
gon, for example, could advise high schools to develop cer- 
tain curriculum to alleviate this problem. Because the uni- 
versity and the high schools seirve different kinds of popu- 
lation, however, establishment of closer communication to 
avoid curriculum duplication may be unnecessairy in some 
cases • 

The problem of content duplication was illustratsd in 
the survey when a student with four years of high school 
Japanese language study found first year Japanese at the 
University of Oregon too slow, suggesting that there is too 
little course variety for different types of students. To 
resolve the content duplication problem and subsequent dam- 
age to student motivation, high school and college teachers 
of Japanese need to talk together at conferences and work- 
shops, such as the COFLT and the AT JO. Both high school and 
college teachers could present and compare their curricular 
ideas in such meetings to reach more standard ideas about 
Japanese language studies. 
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To understand the situation and improve articulation 
problems, more communication between the two groups is nec- 
essary, and more meetings, preferably held monthly, must be 
organized so they can sustain closer communication. Univer- 
sity of Oregon faculty members are presently too occupied to 
organize such meetings, so the university's language lab, 
the Yamada Center, or a group of high school teachers might 
initiate such meetings. High school teachers and university 
faculty members need to meet on such occasions to exchange 
ideas and information to facilitate better communication. 

Without state funding, however, a lack of communication 
between University of Oregon faculty and h^gh school teach- 
ers of Japanese will probably persist. High school teachers 
will then continue to complain that colleges do not show in- 
terest in their programs or keep them informed, and college 
faculty will continue to blame high school teachers for in- 
sufficient preparation of college-bound stude.its (Hagiwara, 
1983). Based on the establishment of fundamental communica- 
tion, high schools in Oregon and the University of Oregon 
could begin to improve articulation. If both high school 
and college teachers fail to participate in continuous, on- 
going communication, their present problems will continue 
(Stanfield, 1981). 

Creating better communication between high schools and 
a college is not easy, however. Without external pressures 
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and influences, the individual systems of education would 
have little reason to pursue a partnership, since they often 
perceive their missions as fundamentally different (Stan- 
field, 1981) • The appointment of full-time staff to super- 
vise the procedure, such as at the University of Hawaii, 
would be ideal. One individual would be assigned to be re- 
sponsible for managing the flov of communication between 
high schools and universities and for promoting meetings. 
Unfortunately, no professors presently have time to do this 
job, and the only possibility is to assign an instructor to 
do the work. 

In choosing between individual or administration de- 
partments to administer such a program, it appears that aca- 
demic departments would be the better choice, since they 
might have easier access to articulation problems in the 
field (Stanfield, 1981) and since administrative departments 
involve more people and might need more time to consider the 
problems. Matters would probably proceed faster if an aca- 
demic department coordinated ways to improve articulation 
problems . 

In the 3tate of Oregon, the Planning Group to Develop 
an Oregon State-Wide Model to Strengthen and Expand Pre- 
College Japanese Language Instruction, a newly established 
group of administrators, faculty, and heads of 
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organizations, could organize to create a closer relation- 
ship with high school teachers of Japanese, Articulation 
workshops could contribute to the establishment of awareness 
of the importance of closer communication to improve the 
situation. Both university faculty members and high school 
Japanese language teachers could then bring their problems 
to such meetings and try to reach solutions. In addition, 
journal reading would imbue the members with new trends in 
foreign language teaching. 

Teacher Training Collaboraticri 

Pre-service training is available at the University of 
Oregon and Pacific University. Since it is desirable to 
train teachers as much as possible before sending them to 
classrooms, the pre-seirvrice training is very important. It 
is hoped that other institutions would provide such pre- 
service training. 

In-service training programs, such as a five-week sum- 
mer institute to train high school teachers to transform 
them into consultants in their own schools and districts, is 
recommended (Stanfield, 1981). This would require college 
faculty members to arrange summer courses, apart from their 
regular annual teaching load. Funding might be a problem, 
I owever . 
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High school teachers may need financial support to 
attend such svunmer workshops, since they would have to stay 
in Eugene for several weeks and few could attend without 
financial assistance. At present, the state seems tmwilling 
to provide money for this purpose, unless some specific pro- 
jects dealing with articulation are established. 

To encourage high school teachers to attend in-service 
training, future salary increases and promotions would be 
helpful motivations (O'Keefe, 1981). The source of this 
funding is undetermined, however. It would be productive if 
school districts could 3:aise money for funding their high 
school Japanese language teachers. For further training, 
additional course work might be arranged for high school 
teachers to pursue after completing summer institutes o If 
funding is assured, then an intensive in-service training 
curriculiim could be planned to realize this strategy. 

Given the rapidly changing field of foreign language 
education, including the relatively recent advances in com- 
municative approaches, it would be wise for foreign language 
teachers to participate in a consistent and coherent in- 
service training program to help their students achieve a 
smooth transition between high school and college language 
programs (Rhodes & Oxford, 1988). Organizations such as the 
National Humanities Faculty (NHF) would be beneficial, wl^ere 
outstanding scholars work with high school teachers in a 
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cooperative, academic approach that helps establish smooth 
articulation between high school and college (O'Keefe, 
1981) • Professional working relationships between teachers 
and professors in the disciplines can enrich the work of 
both and, in turn, enrich the quality of programs in the 
secondary school (O'Keefe, 1981). The improvement of high 
school Japanese language instruction is the key to create a 
successful transition from high school to college. 

Academic Personnel Exchange and Development (APED) pro- 
vide programs directed principally at high school teachers 
in cooperation with college faculty (Adelman, 1983). By 
seeking both to enrich high school curriculum and to 
heighten the appreciation of pre-college education on the 
part of college faculty, APED serves to balance the proble:u 
of articulation on both sides (Adelman, 1983). The develop- 
ment of local leadership is essential in managing articula- 
tion programs between high school Japanese language programs 
in Oregon and the Japanese language program at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. APED aims to realize faculty development 
projects in specific academic disciplines. Therefore, it is 
possible to apply sensitive leadership to the teaching of 
Japanese as a foreign language both in high schools and at 
the University of Oregon. 

In principle, basic competence in Japan^^se as a foreign 
language should be developed during high school (Wilbur, 
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1981) • This would benefit higher education in that high 
school Japanese language education would then be at the 
basic university level of proficiency. 

As revealed in this survey, high school teaching must 
be restructured and gaps removed as much as possible while 
still accoimaodating different populations. Because speaiking 
and listening still tend to be difficult in college for stu- 
dents with high school Japanese language education, setting 
those two skills as prior goals is recommended. In reality, 
however, since the majority of high school Japanese teachers 
are non-native speakers, this objective may force them to 
teach above their teaching ability. Workshops to improve 
teachers' speaking ability would therefore be valuable. 

Application of Placement Tests and the Development 
of New Courses At the Universities 
and High Schools 

Since placement in college level course is complex, it 
is desirable that incoming college students take courses 
that constiC:ute a natural sequel to their previous leearning 
and to bypass courses for which they have already met the 
proficiency objectives (Hagiwara, 1983). To evaluate stu- 
dents' proficiency, reliable mandatoir^ placement tests must 
be given. Placement tests should not be refused or disre^ 
garded by students. Self -placement should not be acknowl- 
edged (Mosher, 1989). Development of binding proficiency- 
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oriented placement tests to improve articulation of Japanese 
language study between feeder high schools and the universi- 
ties in Oregon is necessary (Mbsher, 1989). 

Adopting standardized exams, such as the competency- 
based College Board Japanese Achievement Test, now being 
implemented for its first introduction on April 27, 1993, 
would be advisable. The test consists of listening, writ- 
ing, and reading sections. However, because the standard 
exam has no speaking portion, colleges should provide some 
supplementary tests. 

As acknowledged by t^e National Survey of Spanish Lan- 
guage Testing for Placement or Outcome Assessment at B.A.- 
granting Institutions in the United States, almost half 
their respondents reported using locally developed test 
other than the Modern Language Association (MLA) or College 
Board Achievement Tests for incoming freshmen. A single ap- 
plication of the College Board Achievement Test for Japanese 
may also be inappropriate (Wherritt & Cleary, 1990). Local- 
ly developed placement tests that include more speaking and 
fewer discrete-point grammar types of problems (Wherritt 6 
Cleary, 1990), such as those now administered at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, may be more useful. These locally devel- 
oped placement tests, which are not text-specific, help the 
university place students with more accuracy. In addition, 
teachers watch for students who are doing notably well or 
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extremely poorly during the first several weeks of the 
semester (Hagiwara, 1983). 

Mandatory assignment of placement exams will be con- 
tinued by all high school Japanese language trained students 
entering the University of Oregon Japanese language pro- 
grams. For those who do not achieve placement at second 
year level Japanese, a special session of high school Japa- 
nese language education needs to be provided. This will 
serve high school Japanese educated students more suitably 
by recognizing their prior study. 

When compared to high school Japanese language educa- 
tion, both the survey and the interviews characterized the 
intensity and speed of the teaching method at the University 
of Oregon as difficult. Student motivation and content 
duplication were also mentioned. Students with high school 
Japanese language education need more time to think and to 
adapt to the speaking-emphasized communicative approach- 
based university classroom. Again, the difference of teach- 
ing method caused this problem. 

Regarding the fast pace of college Japanese language 
programs, the slower pace of high schools received some cri- 
ticism in interviews. Too little grammar explanation and 
meaningless exercises contributed to the lack of high school 
students' skills. Although the pace in high schools should 
perhaps be conducted with plans toward future college 
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classes, it is also important to recognize the non-college 
bound students in the classes. For them, such fast-paced 
teaching would be unnecessary. Consequently, to serve the 
variety of high school students interested in studying Japa- 
nese, the provision of both college-bound and basic Japanese 
classes would be desirable. Due to small enrollment size, 
however, it may not be possible to actualize such a dual 
scheme. High school teachers would then need to blend both 
parties' (college bound and non-college bound) learning 
goals in order to serve their needs. 

The existing Accelerated Japanese program at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon combines first and second year Japanese 
within one academic year. In a large institution such as 
the University of Oregon, this type of course is viewed as 
necessary for students who are good language learners or who 
have had previous language experience (Wherritt & Cleary, 
1990). 

The Communicative Approach of Teaching in 
High Schools, and Suggestions 

While they are adjusting to college, 93% of high school 
Japanese language trained students are placed in the first 
and second year Japanese programs at the University of Ore- 
gon* After comparing the types of classroom activities at 
the university and in high schools, it becomes possible to 
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suggest some advice for high schools. At the university, 
communicative activities such as reading authentic texts, 
watching videos, working in small groups, and role playing 
are abundant. There are fewer traditional activities, such 
as grammar lessons and repetition exercises in chorus. High 
school Japanese instruction would benefit from similar com- 
municative instruction, rather than the presently popular 
highly stanictured dialogue drills and question-and-answer 
drills . 

Since speaking motivates high school students more than 
reading and writing, role playing in small groups would 
likely enhance their communicative skills. Transformation 
from a teacher-centered classroom to more student-centered 
communicative activities would be beneficial (Wherritt & 
Cleary, 1990). To accomplish this, non-native speaker 
teachers would need to update their own language skills 
(Rhodes & Oxford, 1988). Considering the overall goals of 
language proficiency for students, more suitable instruction 
is necessary, such as studying basic concepts of Japanese. 

Effective classroom management is also vital. At pres- 
ent, some classes make unsatisfactory progress due to stu- 
dents' poor attention, lack of motivation, and carelessness. 
TO alleviate this situation, themes related to culture would 
attract student interest. Inviting native speaker guests to 
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classes would be one method to stimulate students motivation 
to study Japanese. 

If high school Japanese language education endures con- 
structively, then its contribution will be worthwhile for 
higher education. At present, high school Japanese language 
education appears to help students increase their interest 
in Japanese and form positive attitudes toward studying 
Japanese. The contribution of high school Japanese language 
education would be improved, however, if high school Japa- 
nese educated students were trained well enough to be able 
to study Japanese constructively in universities. If their 
continued interest and discipline are effective in their 
study of Japanese, then high school Japanese language educa- 
tion will have helped establish a solid background for uni- 
versity students. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 

The problems of articulation of Japanese language pro- 
grams between high schools in Oregon and the University of 
Oregon are extremely complicated. Analysis and comparison 
of both groups were necessaiy to draw conclusions and make 
suggestions. This report used statistical and interview 
analyses to approach the problems. Some external problems 
also became apparent as the research proceeded. These anal- 
yses were worthwhile to investigate the problems and to ana- 
lyze the present situation. 

The present system at the University of Oregon of five 
levels of courses in addition to Accelerated Japanese does 
not serve the purpose of articulation well, since there are 
too few suitable placement opportunities for high school 
Japanese language educated students. Since 80% of high 
school Japanese language educated students entering the 
Japanese program at the University of Oregon place in first 
and Accelerated levels, students at those levels require 
special materials and procedures to accommodate their needs. 
For example, special sections could be provided for high 
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school Japanese language educated students to help them 
adapt more quickly to the college program. 

Teacher qualification of high school Japanese language 
programs became one focus of the problem of articulation. 
At present, although most high school teachers are certified 
in other areas, such as English as a Second Language, social 
science, and mathematics, too few are certified to teach 
Japanese in high schools. To improve the present situation, 
properly trained teachers of Japanese as a foreign language 
are needed to serve in high schools. Problems of the less 
communicative-oriented teaching methods and the slow paced 
progress might be solved if professionally trained teachers 
were introduced into the high school progreuas. To teach 
high school students at a faster pace, which would make 
adapt:* ng to college Japanese classes easier, textbooks 
should contain cohesive teaching plans. This problem of 
pacing, however, concerns both textbook structure and teach- 
er e±>ility. 

An appropriate textbook is another important element 
for enhancing articulation. Without proper textbooks, high 
school teachers of Japanese must patch together handouts in 
an attempt to create relevant teaching materials. To help 
alleviate this problem when textbooks are not available, 
high school and college teaching staffs could contribute to 
the creation of teaching materials that would enhance basic 
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proficiency in the high schools. For those teachers stjnig- 
gling with their high school Japanese letnguage programs. 
University of Oregon outreach programs, such as workshops 
teaching material development and other in-service training, 
could be most helpful. 

Writing and reading can proceed quickly for the high 
school Japanese language educated students with good orthog- 
raphy skills. Writing sentences and paragraphs and reading 
short stories are worthwhile activities. Using authentic 
materials to increase proficiency make lessons more meaning- 
ful. The present teaching of orthography serves istudents 
satisfactorily by teaching them to write hiraaana and kata- 
kana, but kanji should be taught in a more meaningful way to 
allow students to understand how each kanii is used, rather 
than only how each character is written. 

Because many high school Japanese language educated 
students identified speaking the language as difficult, 
speaking skills should be encouraged, perhaps during a pre- 
matriculation sxuraner program where students can review their 
high school Japanese and increase their ability to speak the 
language (Adelman, 1983). Since high school Japanese lan- 
guage educated students have more problems in speaking than 
in writing and reading in college, it would be helpful to 
have coinounicative-based speaking exercises provided in text- 
books, or in approved handouts, and on audiotapes. Group 
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work based on communicative practice materials, such as con- 
versational role playing and various games, could also be 
beneficial. In the process of teaching speaking skills, 
listening skills must also be taught to help conversational 
activities become more realistic. 

Including more cultural information in high school 
classes could encourage students to continue studying the 
Japanese language. Sociolinguistically correct Japanese 
should be taught in connection with cultural matters, such 
as greeting, inviting, and thanking. Because high school 
Japanese language educated students later tend to associate 
themselves academically to Asia-related fields, including 
cultural elements in lessons should create a deeper under- 
standing of the Japanese language. As a result, students 
may become motivated to study higher levels of the language 
in the future. 

There are many more problems to consider in improving 
articulation between Japanese language progra3(as of Oregon 
high schools and the University of Oregon. Although it may 
be difficult to begin to solve these problems, it is worth 
doing. One suggestion is that both groups keep in regular 
and close contact, since poor communication aggravates the 
problems. Attending workshops and conferences to exchange 
ideas freely is essential. Candid talks between high school 
Japanese language teachers and the faculty of the University 
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of Oregon Japanese language program would be Invaluable in 
formulating new tactics to remedy articulation problems. 

With more than 40 high school Japanese language pro- 
grams in the state of Oregon, and with 68.4% of high school 
Japanese language students wishing to continue studying Japa- 
nese, the problems of articulation are critically important. 
This study revealed that high school Japanese language pro- 
grams would be enhanced by using a communicative-based 
teaching approach, since student understanding of grammar 
and acquisition of speaking skills would be increased by 
training them to use the language more functionally. 

It is hoped that this report will contribute to the 
realization of the need for action to be taken by both high 
school Japanese language teachers in Oregon and the faculty 
of the University of Oregon Japanese language program, since 
closer communication between the two levels might help solve 
some of the problems of articulation. 



APPENDIX A 

THE TOP TEN lARGEST HIGH SCHOOL JAPANESE 
PROGRAMS IN OREGON IN 1990 
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1. South Eugene High School 123 

2. Henry D. Sheldon High School 109 

2. Gresham High School 109 

4. West Linn High School 94 

5. North Salem High School 92 

6. Sunset High School 86 

7. Lakeridge High School 85 

8. Lincoln High School 82 

9. Hillsboro High School 73 

10. Lake Oswego High School . 62 
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APPENDIX B 
TEACHING METHODS 
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Grammar Translation : 

Association with formal rule statement by the teacher, 
the textbook, or both. Traditional abstract terminol- 
ogy used. Deductive learning (Koolhoven, 1961) . 

The Direct Method ; 

Meaningful practice and exclusion of mother tongue. 
Generally without the use of abstract graiomatical ter- 
minology (Lado, 1964). 

The Audio-Linoual Method ; 

Inductive presentation with extensive pattern practice. 
When grammatical explanation is offered, it is usually 
done at the end of the lesson as a summairy of behavior 
(Lado, 1964). 

Situational Reinforcement ; 

Language learning in terms of real situations. Essen- 
tially inductive and grammatical explanation are mini- 
mal part of the language learning experience (Hall. 
1967). 

Cognitive Code ; 

Deductive presentation of rules. Emphasis on the indi- 
vidual ability to use order and rules in language in a 
creative way (Chastain 1970). 

The Silent Wav ; 

Makes use of gesture, mime, visual aids, wall charts 
and particular Cuisiniere rods (wooden sticks of dif- 
ferent lengths and colors) to help student to talk 
(Gattegno, 1976). 

Counseling Learningr; 

Uses group counselling techniques to groups the "com- 
munity. " The teacher -Counselor" translates the 
learner's sentences into the foreign language, and the 
learner then repeats this to other members of the grouo 
(Curran, 1972). ^ ^ 
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(j ^oinmunicative A pproach; 

Teaches language needed to express and understand dif- 
ferent kinds of functions. Emphasis on the processes 
of communication (Richard, Piatt, & Weber 1985). 

yotal Physical Re sponse; 

A long period of listening and developing comprehension 
prior to production. Students need only Respond to 
commands that require physical movement (Asher, 1982). 

guaaestopedia ; 

Careful attention is paid to the affective dimension of 
language acquisition. The teacher reads language selec- 
tions in careful synchronization with musical selec- 
tions to students who had prepared for the session by 
engaging in relaxation techniques derived f rom yogic 
meditation and breathing exercises (Lozanqv, 1982). 

The MatMT-«l Approach ; 

Greater practical applicability at the elementary 
level. Emphasis on natural communication rather than 
formal grammar study. Tolerant of learner's errors. 
Informal acquisition of language rules (Krashen & Ter- 
rell, 1983). 
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